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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 



Anthropology — Psychology — Legal-Medicine 

Note regarding differences among state institutions for the feeble- 
minded in the make-up of their populations, as indicative of the adequacy 
of state care for mental defectives. — The writers have been much interested 
recently, in connection with visits made to a number of state institutions, in 
certain large differences between different schools for the feeble-minded in the 
make-up of the institution populations. Especially, it seemed to them, there 
were very large differences between different states in the extent to which 
their institutions took care of high grade cases — the type which is par- 
ticularly a social menace. It has been hoped that comparisons might be made 
of a number of state schools by means of group tests of intelligence, data of 
some definiteness being thus obtained with regard to this matter. Such sur- 
veys have not yet been found possible. Certain other facts bearing upon the 
subject have, however, been obtained, which are of some interest in them- 
selves and are suggestive of further study. 

The data concern the age distributions for the cases in the institutions of 
a large New England state, and of a state in the middle west. The New 
England state has two institutions for the feeble-minded, the mid-western state 
one; from each of these three institutions an age census was obtained. In 
the eastern state a total of 2,812 cases were cared for in institutions, in the 
western state a total of 1,413.' The age distributions are as follows: 

Number Number 

Age Western State Eastern State 

Under S 25 

5-9 25 283 

10-14 195 715 

15-19 268 802 

20-24 251 489 

25-29 191 226 

30-39 311 203 

40-49 134 58 

50 and over 38 11 

Total : 1,413 2,812 

Casual inspection at once shows certain differences in the age incidence of 
the institutional cases of the eastern and western states. These differences ap- 



'It is interesting, though aside from the problem, that though the eastern 
state is only a third larger than the western state, it has twice as many feeble- 
minded in the institutions. This may, of course, mean either better provision 
for the defectives, or more of them, in the eastern state. The writers are in- 
clined toward the first hypothesis for a variety of reasons, some of which will 
appear shortly. 
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pear more clearly, however, if the data are more heavily grouped and shown 
in terms of per cent. The result is the following table: 

Age Western Eastern 

0-14 220 1,023 

15-29 710 1,517 

30-44 404 241 

45- 79 31 

Or in terms of per cent: 

Age Western Eastern 

0-14 16% 36% 

15-29 50% 54% 

30-44 28% 9% 

45- 6% 1% 

The striking feature is the small proportion of children in the western 
institution. Superficially this is somewhat surprising. Other things being equal, 
the older an institution the more likely it is to have a large number of cus- 
todial cases. We might, therefore, expect just the reverse of the situation 
indicated above. One factor in the matter is simple and obvious enough. The 
western state has a law providing for the commitment of adult women who 
are a social menace, for the child-bearing period; as a result its "school" for 
the feeble-minded is burdened with such purely custodial cases. This may be 
the large factor; but the writers cannot believe that the more general apprecia- 
tion of the problem of mental defect in the east, with the result that cases 
are recognized earlier and their need for care in an institution better under- 
stood, is a fundamental influence. Anyhow the outstanding fact is this: that 
early care for the feeble-minded is lacking in the western state ; its one insti- 
tution had at the time of the census (1918) only 25 cases below 10 years of age 
out of a total population of 1,400. As was said at the beginning, the writers 
had also the impression that there was a difference in the type of cases in the 
institutions of the two states, that the western state was lacking in provision 
for both the younger and the higher grade cases. 

This is, perhaps, a large amount of generalization from data woefully 
inadequate for the understanding of such a complex problem. The writers are 
presenting these few bits of fact with the hope that they may stimulate further 
study. As has already been suggested, a series of systematic institutional sur- 
veys, by means of mental tests and otherwise, should yield data of great interest 
in studying such matters. It should also be mentioned that the extension of 
such surveys to cover penitentiaries and reform schools, and also orphan 
asylums and other similar institutions would seem well worth while. It would 
be decidedly interesting to know whether in proportion as a state fails to make 
provision for its high grade feeble-minded cases in an institution for them, it 
may not be forced to care for these cases in correctional schools or as public 
charges. — Professor S. L. Pressey, University of Indiana. 

A Study in Criminal Psychology. — While the writer was serving as 
clinical psychologist in the United States Army he was ordered to examine the 
mentality and ascertain the degree of mental responsibility of fifteen negro 
soldiers who had been in prison or guardhouse for some months with a charge 
of rape against them. The following rather interesting data was obtained : 



